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all the gay company, none were so much dressed as Julia , However, that’s not your fault. But if the truth was 
P. Timms and Susan Danvers. The bracelet and breast-pin | known, you area droll one to set up for a leader in genteel 
follow shone conspicuous. None were so exclusive, none so} society, asI am told you wish to be! But mum’s the 
much on the lookout for compliments and attentions from | word T’'ll say no more about it. I shouldn’t have said 
* oni ‘ the genteel strangers as they. Indeed they seemed so en- | so much if you hadn't forgot old friends so plaguey quick !’’ 
Met: of grossed with their own appearance, and in shoWing off airs After this ebullition Jack took himeelf away. Julia 
ve could and graces, in uttering affected exclamations, and calling | seemed determined to brave it out, and to retain the posi- 
ild. To attention to whatever they pretended to think interesting; | tion she had assumed. She looked to Susan for support, 
t. that though they did not appear really to enjoy anything, | but Susan was excessively mortified, and the more so, as 
ur child they succeeded in making themselves conspicuous. she saw that Charles Beckwith and his friends associated 
pur farni- Lucy and her cousins were mirthful and happy, enjoy- | her with Julia, and were enjoying the whole scene. She 
my oe ing everything around them, and apparently quite forget- | shrunk away, and though she did not openly repulse Julia, 
m going ful of themselves. William Wrentham and his friend | the bond that united them was broken forever. They left 
hepherd, James Rogers seemed particularly pleased with their soci- | the ground together, and they were the first to go; but 
»y but the ety, and the girls conversed and jested with them as gaily | Susan could not think of continuing upon intimate terms 
nto in- and naturally as if they had been brothers or female | with one who was so sadly wanting in gentility. This 
ackward friends. Charles Beckwith, on the contrary, seemed smit- | little experience, however, did her good. She learned to 
eck, and ten with the two young ezclusives. He devoted himselfto | judge better of manners and character. She saw the 
Avepihen them, paid them the most extravagant compliments, ex- | Timmses sink to their proper level; (they had never stood 
to foBew pressed his surprise at seeing suchrbrilliant and precocious | high with good judges of gentility ;) she saw Lucy Whit- 
Mure you young ladies at such a distance from the capital, &c., &c. | man, notwithstanding her plain attire and her mother’s 
Julia did not fail to inform him that she was city bred; | straitened circumstances, acquiring the love and respect 
and Miss Susan explained that her extreme intimacy with | of all around her by her sweetness, gentleness, intelligence, 
Miss Julia had been of the greatest service to herself. | and truly lady-like behaviuor. She saw the Miss Beck- 
- ath There were many points of etiquette and other things very | with’s, who belonged to a very respectable family, and who 
be Ao important that young ladies just entering into society | were accustomed to polished and refined society, devoting 
er young. WILD TURKEY OF AMERICA should understand, which she could not have learned in | themselves to improvement, satisfied with simple pleasures, 
der ones, f 7 : ee any other way. Miss Julia Timms has had such advan- } natural, child-like, and unaffected; preparing themselves 
ie subject} The Wild Turkey is neither gregarious nor migratory; | tages of society in New York, as rendered her a most de- | assiduously to take a respectadle place in society, but not 
he replied] but from the necessity of wandering after food, it is other- | sirable friend and companion. Mr. Charles Beckwith was | in a hurry to be thought young ladies. 
e method} wise resident throughout the whole of the vast region itin- | 4 wag, and somewhat fond of amusing himself at the ex- Susan was too much ashamed and mortified to beg to 
hist abi habits, including the greatest diversity of climate; and it | pense of others. He had a very equivocal smile when lis- | be taken into their friendship. She felt, as she well might, 
as by thef " prolific in proportion to its natural resources, so that | tening to these pretensions, but as he did not lessen his | that her motives might be suspected ; but she quietly fell 
“ Be cer While in the United States and Canada, it only breeds once | flatteries and compliments, the young ladies, or rather | back into the modest station which is most becoming and 
ve acom§ inthe year; in Jamaica and the other West-India Islands young girls did not doubt that one of them had made a | appropriate for a young girl who has yet much to learn. 
h pleased itis said to raise two or three broods in the same period. | conquest. But which was it? Each was full of hopes; In the autumn Mr. Beckwith came for his daughters in 
ing, wheng In quest of mast, they therefore spread themselves through | and each, notwithstanding her love for her dear friend, | a handsome plain carriage; and he insisted so much upon 
polewet the country, and insensibly assemble in considerable num- | secretly triumphed in the belief that it was herself. the advantages Lucy would derive from passing the winter 
the com} bers to the district where their food abounds. These After they had admired the prospect, and rambled | in New York, and attending the same school with his 
movements are observed to take place early in October. through all the walks, a dance was proposed. One bower | daughters; and also upon the benefit Mrs. Whitman might 
The males, or gobblers, as they are often called, from their had been constructed over a broad, flat rock, with natural | obtain from being for a few months under the care of a 
ee | tote, are now seen apart from the other Sex, incompanles | shelves around it for seats; and they all declared it was a | good homeepathie physician, that he finally prevailed upon 
what you “YIN from ten to one hundred. ‘The females move sin- | capital place for dancing. ‘‘ Now we shall see which will | them to lock up the house until spring, and go to New 
sly, or accompanied by their almost independent brood, | be preferred ;” whispered the two friends, as they pressed | York with him. The result justified his predictions; Lu- 
eee} Vio all at first shun assiduously the persecuting society of | into the foremost rank, so as not to be overlooked. cy did improve astonishingly ; and her mother got rid ofa 
the selfish male. Yet after a while, when their food proves | — William Wrentham and Helen Beckwith took the first | chronic disease which had for many years kept her thin 
abundant, separate mixed flocks of all ages and sexes, often place; James Rogers and Maria the second; but what is | and pale, and returnod to her home a healthy woman. 
promiscuously join in the bounteous repast. Their mi- | Charles Beckwith looking for behind the others? Ah! Good-fortune like ill-fortune frequently comes together. 
——-==] gration, very unlike that of the rapid Pigeons, is made al- | he js coming now with sweet little-Lucy Whitman, but | Mr. Beckwith was a lawyer, and this winter his sister-in- 
most entirely on foot, until their progress is perhaps arrest- they must stand at the foot, for Fanny Mills and her part- | law put him in possession of facts which enabled him to 
td by ariver. Their speed, however, is very considerable, | ner have taken the other side. Never mind, it makes no | recover some property which had been wrongfully with- 
and when surprised, they more commonly trust to their | difference to Lucy. They had no instrumental music, but | held from her, and which placed her in easy circumstances 
ook plac '¢gs than their wings, running nearly with the velocity of | there was a young la¢ of the party who could sing danc- | for the remainder of her life. Every one rejoiced at this, 
hilip, the a hound. On meeting with an impediment of this kind, ing tunes to perfection. And how gaily they danced! | for her good sense, piety, and cheerful resignation had 
ns against iter considerable delay, they ascend to the tops of thé tall Surely if dancing was ever harmless and beautiful, it was | won her many friends in her native village and elsewhere. 
anal trees, and at the cluck of the leader, they launch into the | 5 there, with those glad, innocent young hearts. The Susan too, had improved ; and when she came to see 
ry &.. for the opposite shore. The transit is a matter of little | birds were not frightened away by it, but joined their joy- | Lucy after her return, she expressed so much sorrow and 
: _| difficulty, though considerable labor, for the older birds: | ous notes to the music and laughter. shame for her foolish eagerness in acquiring genteel friends, 
ima prst but the younger and less robust sometimes fall short of | ‘The news of the pic-nic had spread to the outskirts of | that Lucy generously forgave and forgot it all. 
“ign. Bul the bank, and are either drowned or attain the land by | the town. Several young lads from poor families came to William Wrentham did not probably think of Lucy 
ear 120] swimming. After crossing, it is remarked, that they often | jook on, Amongst them was a big boy in a tarpaulin hat, | Whitman as a wife when he danced with her at the pic- 
bishop. ome an easy prey to the hunter, as they seem bewilder- lately come from New York to visit some cousins. As | nic in his Sophomore year; and we will not absolutely 
ed by the new country in which they have arrived, or | soon ashe came near the company, he called out, ‘‘ My | affirm that he dues so now; but he is to be a settled min- 
more probably are fatigued by the novelty and extent of | Stars! if there a’nt Jule Timms! How d’ye do, July?” | ister next year, and when he is at home he spends at least 
their excursion. After long journies and privations, par-| at the same time coming forward as if to shake hands with | halfhis time at Mrs. Whitman’s ;—his mother says with a 
ticularly in frosty weather, or while the ground is covered | hoy, smile of peculiar meaning, that it is full three quarters. 
vith snow, they are sometimes reduced to the necessity of | Julia blushed and looked indignant, and when her com- | We will not say positively, but we will say that she would 
making their appearance wenr farm-houses, where they panions turned to her inquiringly, she declared she did not | make as genteel, (gentle,) a minister’s wife as is to be 
now and then even associate with the poultry, and enter | i now the impertinent fellow. found in the State. The poor of her own village all think 
the stables and cribs after grain. In this desultory and | «Not know me, Jule Timms! I suppose you'll say | that she was “cut out’? for the situation; and they have 
foraging manner they spend the autumn and winter. you and your mother never tended a grocery store in Car- | a good chance to know, for she is upon such intimate terms 
American Magazine. mine street; and that your cousins there, never sold can- | with most of them, that they regard her as a particular 
= dies in the Bowery ;~ and you’ve forgot that sailor’s ball | friend. They all unite in the opinion that it will be her 
ou went to with me one night. O! no; you never | duty to go; though they say it will be asad day fer the vil- 
Moral Cales. wile’ out mackerel for Jack Roper; you never drawed cas be she “at it, ‘ ; R. G. 
= === | no molasses for the kitchen girls in Carmine street, ——— : - 
ORIGINAL. not you!” ° 
Julia Timms was a bold girl, as well as a cunning one. Biography. 
THE GENTEEL FRIENDS. She saw that she must lose caste forever in the village, un- tines 
_ less she made an effort now. So putting a good face on 
The vl perties an Khia a the matter, she said, “‘ And where ts ae hele, I should yas cunared 
e place selected fo ic-ni s a wood on a] }. ; her did kee sary ster r 
beautiful hill about a mile from the village. The students ag . ay fort : _ _— random i EDWARD VI. KING OF ENGLAND. 
and other young men of the place had cut paths and made | .eijing candy is not as good as any other money? I am| | “O,I wish I was aking,” said John Appleby to his 
large bowers with the branches of trees interspersed with not at all obliged to you sir, for coming here and telling sister, one day. : ; hyn 
the evergreen vines with which the woods abounded. | .ych stories about me. I am as respectable as any body.” | _‘‘ But, why do you wish to be a king?” said his mother, 
nder one of these they had constructed a table, which «« Everybody that is honest is respectable,” said sturdy | who overheard the remark. 
they had ornamented with bouquets and festoons of flow- Jack Roper ; ‘I consider myself respectable, though I am “O,” said John, “I wish I was a king, and then I 
H,8. | 3. The baskets of provisions had been sent forward in | put a sieciienn wiles. Tate ta your father got the | could have everything I want, and do as I please.” 
; * waggon ; and early in the afternoon a large company of | money to set up that grand store with, as well as you do I suppose there are a great many boys, who have simi- 
thy son’ Young people left the village for the festive ground. Of . ‘ 





| and I don’t call that a respectable way of getting money. 





lar notions about kings. But a little study of history will 
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show them that they have no reason to envy the child who 
is born toa kingdom. Kings are, in many respects, the 
most unlappy of mei? ‘They are flattered and deceived 
by a set of unprincipled courtiers, whose chief object is to 
gratify themselveseat his expense; and instead of being 
able to do as he pleases, he has far less real liberty than 
the meanest of his subjects. ; 

It is very difficult for a person who is born to a king- 
dom to be so brought up as not to be spoiled. He is gen- 
erally put under the care of tutors and governors, who in- 
dulge and gratify him for the sake of gaining his favor. 
But we have a few cases in which the most amiable and 
virtuous princes have come to the throne while yet chil- 
dren. This was the case with young Josiah, of whom you 
have read in the Bible; and of the young king, whose 
memoirs I am about to write. 

Edward VI, came to the throne of England when he 
was about ten years of age. He was every way a most re- 
markable youth. His mother died while he was an infant. 
He was put under the charge of women till he was six 
years old; when two teachers were employed to govern 
and instruct him; one of them, Dr. Cox, a minister, was 
to teach him manners, philosophy, and religion; and the 
other, Mr. Cheek, was to teach him languages and math- 
ematics. He very soon began to show great fondness and 
capacity for learning. He was, however, not only a smart, 
but a gvod boy. At this tender age, he showed great sin- 
cerity and honesty of heart, with great respect for religion 
and everything belonging to it. As an instance of this, it 
is related of him that, while he was one day at play, he 
wanted to reach up to something that was too high for 
him, one of his companions laid a great Bible on the floor 
for him to step on. But, when he saw it, he was much 
displeased, took up the Bible with his own hands, and put 
it in its place, and immediately left his play—a good ex- 
ample, to teach children to reverence the holy word of 
God. 

He was obedient to those who had charge of him, and 
paid great attention to all the rules that were given him to 
regulate his education. The consequence was, that he 
made great progress in learning. By the time he was 
eight years old, he wrote Latin letters tohis father and 
other persons. While yet a child, besides his own moth- 
er tongue, he understood Latin, Greek, Italian, French 
and Spanish. He was also versed in logic, natural phi- 
losophy, and music. An Italian says of him, afier his 
death, ‘‘ All the graces were in him. The sweetness of 
his temper was such as became a mortal ; his gravity be- 
coming the majesty of a king; and his disposition suita- 
ble to his high degree. He wasamarvellousboy. When 
I was with him, he was in the fifteenth year of his age, in 
which he spake Latin as politely and as promptly as I did.” 
This man also relates a very interesting conversation which 
he had with the young king on the subject of astronomy, 
which shows a great disposition to inquire into the reason 
of things, as well as great penetration of mind. 

After he came to the throne, but while he was yet a 
child, he kept a book, in which he wrote the characters 
that were given him of all the chief men of the nation, 
and all the officers of the kingdom ; taking particular no- 
tice of their way of living and their care for religion. He 
studied all the great questions of government, understood 
State affairs, and was acquainted with all parts of the 
kingdom, He was likewise acquainted with all foreign 
affairs, so that he could talk with all the ambassadors that 
came from other countries, about their national affairs. 
He kept a journal of all the transactions of his times. He 
could take notes in Greek characters of what he heard 
that he thought worth recording, and afterwards write 
them out in his journal. 

But his virtue and piety were more extraordinary than 
the wonderful powers of his mind. It is very common for 
princes to be very vicious; because they are surrounded 
with so many temptations, and possess so many means of 
gratification. But this young king rose above them all. 

In olden time, in England, the young king used to 
have a boy bred up with him, who was whipped for his 
faults. King Edward’s whipping boy’s name was Barna- 
by Fitz Patrick. He was a great favorite with the young 
king, who afterwards sent him to be bred up in France. 
In his letters to him, he gave him much excellent and pru- 
dent advice. 

King Edward was tender and compassionate in his dis- 
position, and was much affected, when he was required to 
sign warrants for the execution of criminals. He was 
much affected with the miseries of the poor, and took par- 
ticular care to have their petitions for relief attended to. 

This young king had a great regard for truth. Hetook 

reat care exactly to keep his word. He was very care- 
ful, also, to pay his debts. He thought this especially 
necessary in aprince, in order to maintain his government. 

But, above all things, he had a great regard for religion. 
He took notes of everything that he heard in sermons, 
which he thought particularly concerned himself. He 
judged of the characters of other men by the zeal they 
showed in religion. ‘This led him to use much persuasion 
with his sister, the lady Mary, (afterwards bloody queen 
Mary,) to bring her to embrace the reformation ; and when 
some of his advisers urged him to let her have her mass 
in her own house, he said he would rather lose his life 
than to consent to what he knew was sin; for he believed 
the popish mass to be idolatry, and he cited some passag- 
es of scripture which required kings to root out idolatry. 
He argued the matter with the bishops so that they were 
amazed at his knowledge. 

He was so affable and sweet-natured as to be universal- 
ly beloved; so that the people compared him to young 








king Josiah. Great expectations were formed concerning 
him; for it was believed that sueh a good prince could 
not fail to be a great blessing to the nation. But Eng- 
land was not worthy of so good a king, and the Lord took 
him to himself. He was attacked first with the measles, 
and then with the small-pox, of which he seemed to be 
perfectly recovered. But, in the beginning of the winter 
he took a severe cold, and was seized with a cough, which 
nothing could remove; and he soon fell into a decline. 
In the time of his sickness Bishop Ridley preached before 
him on the obligation of men in high stations to abound 
in works of charity. He soon after sent for the bishop, 
and ran over the heads of his sermon, applying them to 
himself, and requested the bishop to tell him how,he could 
carry out the princijfés he had laid down. After some 
consultation, the king laid the foundation of a house for 
orphans; a hospital, and a house of correction for the 
vicions and idle. After he had completed this, he thank- 
ed God that he had prolonged his life, till he had com- 
pleted such a design. During his whole sickness, he ex- 
pressed great submission to the will of God; and when 
death approached, he seemed glad. He only desired to 
live that he might promote the cause of religion; as he 
knew that the reformation would be endangered by his 
death. When he found death approaching, he composed 
himself to die in a most devout manner, sending up’ his 
desires to God in short prayers and ejaculations. - The fol- 
lowing was his last prayer; ‘‘O Lord, deliver me out of 
this miserable and wretched life, and take me among thy 
chosen; howbeit, not my will but thine be done. Lord, I 
commit my spirit unto thee: yet for thy ¢hosen’s sake 
send me life and health that I may truly serve thee. O, 
my Lord God, bless my people, and save thine inheritance : 
O Lord God, save thy chosen people of England. O Lord 
God, defend this realm from Papistry, and maintain thy 
true religion, that I and thy people may praise thy holy 
name, for Jesus Christ, his sake.” In the struggles’ of 
death he said “ I am faint ; Lord have mercy on me, and 
receive my spirit.” : 
From this brief sketch, the readers of the Companion 
will be able to form some idea of the character of this 
wonderful youth. But 1 suppose most of them will- think 
the example too high for them to imitate, because Edward 
was the son of a king. It is true that he had some advan- 
tages which are not common to youth. But hé had’ also 
difficulties to encounter of which a youth in an ordinary 
station can have no conception. This young prince’s pe- 
culiar excellence was in his goodness—this was what made 
him truly great ; and this is within the reach of all. And 
there is no youth among us but may emulate his learning 
and knowledge. There are few young men, who, if they 
were to set earnestly about it, might become as good 
scholars as he was; and in this country, the road to pre- 
ferment is open to all. N. 








Religion. 








EARLY PIETY. 


About a month ago I went into the city to meet astage, 
and, to my disappointment, I was an hour too soon. The 
rain fell, and the coach office was full of luggage and peo- 
ple, so that I was at a loss what to do. After standing 
about for a few minutes, the person who kept the books 
asked me to go into the little back room, and sit down. 
Thankful for a shelter, I accepted his kind offer, and seat- 
ed myself by a small fire. I had a long time to wait, and 
was beginning to feel somewhat impatient, when the stair- 
case door was opened by a sickly looking woman. She 
was advanced in years, and asI rose to make room for 
her, I could not help thinking she would not be long in 
this world. Ofcourse I felt some anxiety to know if she 
was a Christian. We began by speaking of her health, 
and this made way for some allusion to the great Physician. 

“Ah, madam,” she said, “it is onty of tate that I have 
known the Saviour.” 

“Then ‘you do know him,” I quickly replied; ‘ but 
how did you become acquainted with him ?” 

‘In a very remarkable way, madam; but it proves the 
truth of that word, ‘ Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast ordained praise.” My daughter, who is 
married, and lives in the country, sent up one of her little 
girls for a visit. She thought it would cheer us, and that 
the change would do the child good. She was a pretty 
behaved little girl, about nine years old. I took a fancy 
to her, and so did her grandfather, from the first, but we 
did not know then what a treasure she would prove. Soon 
after she was up and dressed, the next morning, she came 
tapping at my door, to know how I was, and finding me 
still alone, and in bed, for I could not rise till after break- 
fast, she said, very modestly, ‘Grandmother, shall I read 
to you?’ ‘Yes, my dear, you may read if you can find a 
book ; but I suppose the Bible is down stairs.’ She man- 
aged to find it, and when she had done reading, she blush- 
ed, and said, ‘ Mother told me, if you pleased, grandmoth- 
er, | might pray with you every morning.’ I thought she 
meant to say her prayers, so I told her by all means to 
kneel down, and I would hear her, expecting she would. 
repeat the Lord’s prayer; but, O! ma’am, when I heard 
that dear babe pray from her heart to God, and with so 
much readiness, for herself, and her parents, and for us 
too, it struck me like a dagger, and I thought I had never 
prayed in that way. She seemed like an angel ; but there 
was nothing upstart—no pride, no show—she was all gen- 
tleness and obedience. I was obliged to watch all my 
words, and all my ways, as I had never done before, for 
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I was afraid of corrupting such an innocent creature, I 
really thought she was different to any one I had erg, 
seen. Well, madam, Sunday came; and when she asked 
me where we went to church, I was ashamed to tell the 
truth, that we went nowhere; and so I took her to Mr 

3, at London Stone. It was a good sermon, very good, 
alll had some pleasure in it; but religion was all newt, 
me, and I did not then comprehend it. I did, howeve, 
try to pray, and I got a good deal out of the child whe, 
she repeated her hymns and read the Bible. In this wa 
the Lord helped me step by step, till at last I was brought 
to cast myself entirely on Christ for my salvation.’ 

“Then,” said I, “ you continue to keep the Sabbath. 
but what does your husband do?” , 

“‘ Ah, madam,” she rejoined, “he loves the truth ag 
much as I do, and because our business is a sad hinder. 
ance to us, we are just going to give it up, and live quiet. 
ly in the country, where we shall have more time-to oy. 
selves, and bet.er opportunities of serving God.” 

This interesting narrative needsnocomment. It speaks 
loudly in favor of early piety, and should greatly encour. 
age all who are laboring to promote it. i afterward as. 
certained that this little girl had. been trained ina Sunday 
school, and that it was from her going there-that her own 
mother was first drawn to hear the Gospel. 

(London) Teacher's Offering. 








A WATERMAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


It was a lovely summer’s day-when I took my family for 
asail in Plymouth Sound. Entering into conversation 
with the waterntan, I found that he had been for. -many 
years a seaman in the British navy, and had beefi but too 
familiar with those scenes of vice and irreligion so fre. 
quently, alas! to be witnessed on board of a man-of-war, 
He could tell many a tale of the “ battle and the breeze,” 
and had more than once been wounded in the service of 
his country. I found him very ‘communicative, and soon 


‘took the opportunity of referring to the subject of religion. 


To my delight, he spoke the language of that “ better 
country,” and was looking toward the heavenly Canaanas 
the place of eternal rest I inquired of him “ Hows long 
have you rejoiced in Christ-as your Saviour?’ ~~ 

‘* Sir,” he replied, ‘I lived for nearly sixty years in the 
world as ignorant of God as a heathen.” 

‘* And you were, perhaps, given to those vices,” I said, 
‘to which seamen are so frequently addicted ?”’ 

He answered, ‘‘ I was a drunkard and a swearer, and 
everything that was bad. I feared neither God nor devil; 
indeed I seldom thought about either the one or the other.” 

“‘ Had you never read your Bible?” I asked. 

‘* Sir,” said he, “‘I could not read a letter, but I bless 
God I can read my Bible now, and what is better, I hope 
1 love it too.” 

‘* But you had service on board ship,’’ I replied; “ did 
you learn nothing about religion there?” 

*‘ Ah! sir,’”’ he answered, “‘ what was the good of that, 
when we too frequently saw what we did of the chaplains? 
They were not all alike, and I dare say it was my own 
fault, but I never got any good from them.” 

‘** Then how were you taught to read the Bible, and led 
to love religion ?” I inquired. 

** Sir,” said he, ‘I will tell you all about it. I had two 
daughters, of whom I was very fond; and while I was at 
sea, my wife sent them toa Sunday school. I did not 
mind this, for although I cared nothing about religion, I 
was very glad for my children to be taught to read. And 
they did read; and the eldest of them loved to read the 
Bible. She became religious, sir. I did not like this, 
but her behavior to me, and her mother and sister, was so 
goody that I could not say anything against it. I had left 
the sea by this time, and was living at home ; but I made 
it a wretched home, by my drunken, disordely proceed- 
ings, swearing at my wife and children, and spending the 
little I earned with my wicked companions. My dear girl 
often spoke to me, and always kindly, and I often felt what 
she said, although I never liked to tell her so; and many 
a time have I sworn at her, and told her to hold her 
tongue, when something within told me she was right, and 
that I was wrong. O! sir, I was a very wicked man, and 
a very bad husband and father.’’ 

** But my dear child,” he continued, ‘ was taken ill, 
and it proved to be a decline. I loved her, and could not 
bear the thought of her being taken from me. I was much 
at her bedside, and she often spoke to me about my soul. 
One day, in particular, she said to me, ‘ My dear father, I 
cannot die happy without knowing that you love Jesus’ 
She said a good deal more than this,” the old man added, 
while the tears began to trickle down his cheeks. ‘“‘ At 
length she said, ‘ Father, I wish you could read the Bible; 
will you let me teach you to read?’ I consented,” said 
the old man; and he continued, ** I think I now see her 
thin hand pointing to the letters. I was but a dull schol- 
ar, sir,” he added, “‘ but I did learn to read, and I bless 
God I ever did, for now I hope I love that Saviour whom 
the Bible reveals.” 

His daughter, he told me, died very happy, between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age; but not until she had 
taught her father, then sixty years of age, “ to make out,” 
as he said, ‘* a chapter tolerably well.” [had much more 
conversation with the waterman, and the whole convinced 
me that he was on his voyage to the port of Canaan. He 
spoke very modestly, and with much humility, of his past 
life, and with diffidence, yet with confidence, of his inter- 
est in Christ Jesus. When I paid him his fare, I parted 
with him as a disciple of Christ. In the interest I took in 


his conversation I forgot to inquire his name, and have 
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not “in him since; but I doubt not of meeting him in 
glory, as @ sinner saved by grace.—(London) Christian's 
Penny Magazine. 


—— 














Benevolence. 














THE ORPHAN BOY. 


Having taken a great deal of pains to learn the histories 
of boys on the Erie canal, and having found many ofthem 
deeply interesting, I will relate one, (that of an orphan,) 
as it was told to me by one who knew all the particulars. 
It was the more interesting to me, asI was myself ac- 
uainted with the individual. , 

A lad, a driver, was taken sick, but continued to drive, 
until he could hardly sit on his horse. In starting the 
boat out of a lock one day, being very weak, ‘he fell from 
his horse, struck his head against a stone, cut a hole in 
his head, and became senseless. The brutal captain took 
him up, threw him into an old board shanty beside the 
jeck, put his other boy on the horse, and drove along. 
There was no one who saw him, but the lock-tender, 
and he was “‘ of the same piece”’ with the rascally captain. 
The boy was in so bad a condition that he didnot know 
anything for sometime. At length his senses returned, 
but he could not speak, if to save his life.—Ile seemed to 
be completely palsied, and could not move any more than 
a dead person. f Jess 
At length a man came along, and seeing him lying in 
the shanty, said ‘‘ Here is a boy with his head all cut open, 
who is he?” The lock-tender answered, that he was the 
wickedest boy there was on the canal. 

“ What are you going to do with him ?” asked the man. 
“Let him die,’ replied the lock-tender. ‘I wish he 
was dead.” , ; 

The boy heard the answers, but he could not speak. 
Several other questions were asked and like answers given. 
The boy thought he must die there, for it was a very 
hot day in July, and the boards were off the west side of 
the shanty, so that when the sun was about fwo hours 
high, it shone full in his face. He thought if he had been 
in possession of the whole world, he would have -given it 
freely for a half pint of water, but he could not speak, and 
he made up his mind that he must die. 

Just at dusk, the “‘ gvod Samaritan” came along and 
asked “‘ What boy is this? He looks qs though he were 
dead.” The lock-tender made the same reply as on for- 
mer occasions. Said the man (he was a Christian) ‘‘] 
don’t know but he is dead, but if he is alive I shall try to 
save him.’? He turned the lad over, and upon examina- 
tion found him yet living. He then told his own boy who 
was with him, to run home and bring his one horse wag- 
gon with a bed in it. He took the boy home with him, 
washed his wounds, and procured a physician, but it was 
four days before he could speak. After a while, as he 
grew better, the man asked if it was true that he was the 
worse boy on the canal. He began to cry, and: said he 
supposed it was; but he had constantly been treated like a 
slave for five years, which was the time he had been on 
the canal. He had never had a kind word spoken to him, 
he was an orphan, and had no one to take his part; had 
been cheated out of his wages, and he did lie, steal, and 
get drunk. ‘ 
The man told him he might be a man, if he would only 
behave correctly, and advised him, when-he -got well, to 
hire out to: some one who would pay him, lay-up his-wages, 
and go to school in the winter, when navigation would be 
closed. He soon told the man that he had made up his 
mind to do as he had advised him. He went back upon 
the canal, hired out to a good captain, becamga good boy, 
laid up his money, went to school in the winter, and con- 
tinued this course for five years. By this time he had an 
excellent business education, was appointed to the office 
of captain of a boat in a line on the canal, became very 
much respected, and obtained a good property. 

About three years ago, he became very sick, was taken 
from his boat and carried into a house, where he expected 
todie. It so happened that he was again carried into the 
house of a Christian; and it pleased God to raise him 
again from the sick bed. 

When he became a little better, the man whom he was 
with began to talk with him, and inquired whether he was 
Prepared to die. He said he was not, and related to the 
tan the history of his past life—told him how degraded 
he had been when a boy, and how near dying he came, 
by what means he had been spared, and how kind God 

ad been to him, and began to be much alarmed for the 
safety of his soul. The man continued to talk with him, 
and pray for him, and before he left the man’s house he 
was hopefully converted, and no one who knows him, has 

‘ny reason to doubt the genuineness of his religion. 

Now I wish to ask my readers whether it is right and 

st to try to save such boys. I know this man to be a 
very amiable and respectable man; and most of these boys 





they were reformed, would make equally good citizens. 

wo of them have already become preachers of the Gos- 
pel, many others are professors of religion, besides a large 
umber who have become respectable boys. The condi- 
Yon of these boys has been very much altered by the Tem- 
Mrance Reformation. They are now treated kindly, and 
"ost of them get their pay, although there are a great 
wany unprincipled men yet on the canal, who will hire 

“min the spring, and when they have driven for them 
“summer, cheat thin out of their wages, thus leaving a 
scat many along the line of the canal in the fall, in avery 


“stitute condition.— Parlor Christian Mirror. 

















THE DOMESTIC MULE 

Is naturally as humble, patient, and quiet, as the horse is 
proud, ardent, and impetuous. He suffers with constancy, 
and perhaps. with courage, chastisement and blows. He 
is moderate, both as to the quantity and quality of his food. 
He is contented with the hardest and most disagreeable 
herbs, which the horse, and other animals, will leave with 
disdain. He is very delicate, with respect to his water, 
for he will drink none but the-clearest, and from rivulets 
which he is acquainted with. He drinks as moderately as 
he eats, and does not put his nose in the water, through 
fear, as some say, of the shadow of his ears; as care is not 
taken to currycomb him, he frequently rolls himself on 
the grass, thistles, and in the dust; and, without regard- 
ing his load, he lays himself down to roll about as often as 
he can, and by this seems to reproach his master for the 
little care he takes of him. For he does not paddle about 
in the mud and water; he even fears to wet his feet, and 
will turn out of his road to avoid the mud. His legs are 


no common character, such a man as one sees not every 
7 the year. I therefore observed him more atten- 
tively. 

Though blind, and seemingly friendless, with no other 
guide than a poor dog, the man’s countenance was bold 
and cheerful. He walked with his head erect, and atrum- 
peter sounding a charge could not have blown his instra- 
ment with more energy than he did, as he stepped onwards 
with a courage like that of a marching soldier. It seem- 
ed to me that he took a pleasure in his pursuit, and actual- 
ly enjoyed his humble occupation. 

A woman gave the blind man a half-penny, which stop- 
ped his playing for a momént, and he told his dog to say, 
“Thank you,” to the lady.--The dog gave a double bark, 
doing his very best to please, like his master, and the fifer 
shook the moisture from his instrument, and threw back 
his head, fully displaying his countenance to my view. 
He had nothing of the mendicant about him. He was not 
asking charity, but, blind as he was, earning a livelihood ; 
nay, he gave it whether people would give it or not. I 
liked the man, for there was that in his face which show- 
ed a vigorous scholar in a rough school ; a spirit unsub- 
dued by privation. { might have called him, as many no 
doubt did, a stroller, and an idle vagabond; but had I 
done so, he might with more justice have replied, “ You 
see that I am blind, and as to my being idle, take my fife 
and play on it for an hour, for a penny, and you will see 
that I work as hard for my bread as my neighbors.” 

Again the dog pulled at his chain, which glittered in 
the sunshine. The blind man smiled, and stepped forward 
with a gait bold enough for one clothed in purple; then 
applying his fife to his lips, he pursued his onward course, 
playing so merrily, that it made me in my moody fit envy 
\,him his hilarity. His bearing seemed to me more like 
\ithat of a hero on his march of triumph, than that of aman 





also drier and cleaner than the horse ; he is susceptible of J playing for his bread. 


education, and some have been sufficiently disciplined to ° : 


be made a show of. 

In their earliest youth they are sprightly, and even 
handsome. “Ttey-are light and genteel;~but-either ‘from 
age or bad treatment, they soon lose their beauty, and be- 


come slow, indocile, and headstrong. Pliny assures us, ' 


that, when they separate the mother from the young one, 
she will go through fire to recover .it. The mule is also 

strongly attached to his master, notwithstanding he is 
usually ill treated ; he will smell him afar off, and can dis- 

tinguish him from all other men. 
places where he has lived, and the ways which he has fre- 
quented. His eyes are good, and his smell acute; his 
ears are excellent, which has also contributed to his being 
numbered among timid animals, all of which, it is pretend- 
ed, have the hearing extremely delicate, and the ears long. 
When he is overloaded, he shows it by lowering his head 
and bending down his ears. When he is greatly abused, 
he opens his mouth, and draws back his lips in a most dis- 
agreeable manner, which gives him an air of derision and 
scorn. If his eyes are covered over, he remains motion- 
less; and when he is laid down on his side, and his head 
is fixed in such a manner that one eye rests on the ground, 
and that the other is covered with a piece of wood or stick, 
he will remain in this situation without any motion or en- 
deavor to get up. He walks, trots, and gallops like the 
horse ; but all his motions are smaller, and much slower ; 
notwithstanding he can run with tolerable swiftness, he 
can gallop but a little way, and only for a small space of 
time, and, whatever pace he uses, if he is hard pressed, he 
is soon fatigued. 

The mule is three or four years in growing, and lives 
twenty-five or thirty years. They sleep less than the 
horse, and do not lie down to sleep unless when quite 
tired. In the northern parts ofthe United States, the mule 
is little used; in the middle and southern States they are 
common; in the West Indies, Mexico, and South Ameri- 
ca, they are the chief beasts of burden. In travelling 
over the Andes they are of the utmost utility. In New 
England a man would almost as soon be seen mounted on 
a cow, ason one of these creatures.— Naturalist’s Library. 








Morality. 


THE BLIND FIFER. 


It is easier to call a man a beggar, than to give a poor 
blind musician a penny ; so we purse up our mouth and 
move on, full of virtuous indignation against mendicity. 

As I sat in my bedroom in a listless and dissatisfied 
mood, suffering from ill health, which often causes des- 
pondency, and makes us undervalue the advantages we 
still possess, the shrill sound of an approaching fife struck 
on my ear, and added for a moment to my uneasiness. 

“‘ What is coming now?” said I, peevishly, expecting 
some annoying exhibition. ‘‘ Tumblers tossing their balls 
in the air, I suppose, or a puppet show; whatever it is, I 
wish it were far away.” 

But the fife sounded louder and louder in spite of my 
murmurings, and when it came opposite my window, I 
looked forth to see what it meant. Neither tumbler nor 
puppet show was there, but a blind fifer; I was going to 
call him a beggar, but I hardly think. it right so to do, 
We did not call Paganini a beggar, and the fifer played 
harder for his money than ever he did. The man walked 
along the street, playing upon his shrill instrument with 
might and main, being led by a small dog that was fasten- 
ed toa chain encircling the musician’s waist. 

There seemed at first nothing uncommon in this sight, 








: tion and cheerfulness are 
He also knows the : fifer. 


Ah! I exclaimed, as I listened to the retiring sounds of 
, his merry music, it is not a man’s position that breaks his 
_ heart. When he loves his occupation, he can be as hap- 
“py fifing for-pence in the public streets, as if sitting on a 
, throne, with a diadem on his brow. If cheerfulness be 
any proof of thankfulness, then shame upon me! for, sur- 
rounded with blessings, with the sight of both my eyes, 
‘ and the Bible within my reach, with all its glorious prom- 

ises, here am I, irresolute and desponding, while resolu- 
glowing in the heart of a blind 








Nursery. 








THE ROSE-BUD. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


A little boy stood looking at a rose-bush in full bloom. 
First he picked a rose, then a single leaf, and then a bud. 
He was silent a long time, and his father wondered what 
he was thinking of. By and by he came back: he had 
picked the bud to pieces, and asked what was the use of 
it, for he could not find out. 

His parents smiled, and well might others smile, to see 
how often grown people, as well as children, try to find 
out those events and those designs which God has seen fit 
to hide from our eyes. 

“ Do not be surprised, my boy,” said his father, “ if you 
cannot find out the use of the flower, being so shut up; 
the great God has made things for variety and beauty, as 
well as use. One use, at least, there is, it shows you 
there are many things which you do not understand.” 

‘* But [ cannot learn to understand this,” said the boy. 

Father. Well, you know there is a wise and good Be- 
ing, who has made all things. His works must be like 
himself, coop ; and he will, by his good pleasure, order 
all things for the best, even when we cannot understand 
his ways. 

Boy. But, dear father, tell me how the flower grows. 

F. 1 cannot; I know no more than you do: but as it 
opens it gains fresh beauty and fragrance. God’s works 
all grow and increase until they attain perfection, though 
we may not see the hand by which they are brought for- 
ward. 

B. But if the flower is so wonderfully made, father, why 
is it so weak that a child can break its stem? 

F. William, it did not make itself. The same God 
who provides for the flowers provides for us; and we may 
be sure that he ever watches over us, and preserves us by 
his power and love, though we seem weak and helpless in 
ourselves. 
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A DYING MOTHER'S LOVE. 


The plague broke out in a little Italian village. Inone 
house the children were taken first; the parents watched 
over them, but only caught the disease they could not 
cure. The whole family died. On the opposite side of 
the way lived the family of a poor laborer, who was absent 
the whole week ; only coming home on Saturday nights 
to bring his scanty earnings. His wife felt herself attack- 
ed by fever in the night; in the morning she was much 
worse, and before night the plague spot showed itself. 
She thought of the terrible fate of her neighbors. She 
knew she must die, but as she looked upon her dear little 
boys, she resolved not to communicate death to them. 





but a second_glance at the blind man told me that he was 


- 


She therefore locked the children into the room, and 








“wished to. Mr. Stephens had a boy named John, about Wil- 
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snatched her bed-clothes, lest they should keep the con- 
tagion behind her, and left the house. She even denied 
herself the sad pleasure of a last embrace. 

O think of the heroism that enabled her to conquer her 
feelings, and leave home and all she loved, to die! Her 
eldest child saw her from the window. ‘‘ Good by, moth- 
er,” said he, with his tenderest tone, for he wondered why 
his mother ‘left him so strangely. ‘‘ Good by, mother,” 
repeated the youngest child, stretching his little hand out 
of the window. The mother paused ; her heart was drawn 
toward her children, and she was on the point of return- 
ing back ; she struggled hard, while the tears rolled down 
her cheeks at the sight of her helpless babes. At length 
she turned from them. The children continued to cry, 
‘Good by, mother.” The sounds sent a thrill of anguish 
to her heart ; but she pressed on to the house of those who 
were to bury her. In two days she died, recommending 
her husband and children to their care with her last breath. 

O that mothers were as careful not to impart the worse 
contagion of sin to their children! 
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THE INDEPENDENT BOY. 
BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 


Mr. Arnold had some business to transact with Mr. Stephens, 
and he told William his son, that he might go with him if he 


liam’s age. William therefore, gladly availed himself of his 
father’s permission. 

In the course of their business the two neighbors found it ne- 
cessary to go to a neighboring village, and they left the boys to- 
gether to enjoy themselves in the best way they could. They 
began at length to be at some loss for amusement. 

“Let us go,” said John, “and play hide and seek in the barn.” 

“I’m agreed,” said William, “ but my father don’t like to have 
boys play in his barn.” 

“I don’t ask my father,” said John, “ whether he likes to have 
me play in his barn or not: 1 go and do it, if 1 wish to.” 

William thought that was not quite the way to speak of one’s 
father, yet he was half disposed to admire the independent tone 
in which it was uttered. 

At this moment several boys came along who were ready to 
join in the proposed sport. 

“Oh good,” said Willian, “ there will be enough of us now to 
have fun: come on.” 

They went to the barn and had several games of hide and 
seek, when the heat and hay-seed caused them to vote pretty 
unanimously to adjourn to the open air. 

“Let us play ball,” said one. To this it was objected, that it 
would require too much running for comfort, considering the 
heat of the day: this, together with the fact that there was no 
ball to play with, caused that proposition to be negatived. 

** Let us roll here in the high grass,” said one, suiting the 
word to the action, in which he was followed by nearly all the 
boys except William. “John,” said he, “will your father like 
to have this grass rolled down so ” 

“T can’t say,” replied John, “I havn’t asked him, and I don’t 
think I shall.” 

This was spoken in a very big tone: he immediately threw 
himself into the thickest of the grass and roiled along, exclaim- 
ing, “see what a railroad I am making.” 

There was a sudden silence of all the voices except his, and 
very soon his was greatly changed. First there was heard the 


' immediately arose partially, still in the grasp of the panther, and 
called loudly for assistance. His cries gathered the negroes and 


“ Tue Droorine Fiowen, by a girl of ten years.”—It is very 
well for young Misses to write poetry as an exercise for the 
mind ; but it cannot be expected that productions of suchan im- 
mature age as 10 years, will be suitable for newspapers. 








— Dariety. 


FEROCIOUS ATTACK BY A PANTHER. . 


Mr. William W. Rice, of this Parish, has given an account of 
a singular occurrence which took place on the plantation of his 
father, Mr. John Rice, Bayou Sale, on the night of the 4th inst. 
At about nine o’clock, a negro man named Isaac, a valuable me- 
chanic, belonging to Mr. Henry C. Dwight, of Franklin, was 
standing near a cabin in the negro quarters, when a large pan- 
ther came up to within a few paces of him. It was a moonlight 
night, and he could see the panther crouched ready to spring 
upon him. He immediately commenced 1etleatung towarus 
where a number of negroes were collected, with his eyes on the 
animal. ‘The latter, however, not at all daunted, pursued him. 
After backing a few paces, the negro turned to run, when the 
panther sprang upon him from a distance of about ten feet, seiz- 
ing his left arm, near the shoulder, in the mouth, striking his 
claws into the negro’s back! ‘I'he negro was thrown down, but 








dogs, bui the panther held on some time, even alter the dogs had 
seized him. ‘I‘hrough the aid of the dogs, ou whom the panther 
turned, the negro freed himself from the uncomfortable embrace, 
but the ferocious animal renewed the attack, springing upon and 
seizing him by the left shoulder. by this time, several collect- 
ed with clubs and axes, and the man Isaac made his escape, 
with his arm and shoulder dreadfully lacerated, and his back se- 
verely scratched, while the panther made for the bayou, pursued 
by the dogs. Inthe meantime, a gun was procured, and the 
animal shot, while engaged in a furiuus fight with the dogs. He 
measured eight feet trom the nose to the tip of the tail, and 
weighed from 150 to 175lbs, The animal is the Cougar, or Pu- 
ma, (Felis concolor) commonly called in this country the Panther, 
and 1s the largest and most formidable of the Cat kind in North 
America.—Planter’s (Attakapas) Banner, June 6th. 
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HUMILITY. 


“Lord keep me little and unknown, 
Loved and praised by ‘I'hee alone.” 

Which of the christian graces are more lovely and profitable 
than humility ? And how could it be more beautifully express- 
ed than it is in the above lines? Reader, did you ever think 
how God abhors the proud? How he abases hiw that is all the 
while climbing up? How, if you would go up you must first go 
down, very low down ?—“ He that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.” When the proud man gets up he always falls for want 
of an arm to sustain him; but the humble man is in no danger 
—his head is not dizzy—an Almighty arm having raised, con- 
stantly sustains him. A humble man, also, is much the happiest, 
as well as safest. Being humble he is unnoticed by the high- 
headed and giddy—consequently their arrows are rarely aimed 
at him: while the proud man, it pointed at by no other, lias the 
arrows of God pointed at him, which never miss their aim. The 
humble and unknown one, seeks only that love and praise which 
come from God. If He is for him, no matter whois against him: 


Calm and unruffled he will be, 
‘Travelling to eternity. 


eee 


Little girls die as well as older persons. It is of great impor- 
tance, therefore, that little girls should be good and pious, and 
love the only Saviour. 

There was a little girl in a Sunday school that was called at 
an early age to lie down and die. She was visited by her teach- 
er with great frequency and urgency. The teacher, on the last 
occasion, found her very weak, and asked her whether she was 
happy ; to which she replied, “ Yes.” On inquiring as to the 
ground of her hope, she said she was resting on the word of Je- 














strokes of a smart whip, and soon with them was mingled cries 
of pain, and pleadings for mercy. What was the cause of this ? 

His father had returned, and seeing the boys in the grass 

which he had reserved for seed, went to them just as John utter- 
ed his boast that he shouldn’t ask his father. Mr. Stephens was 
a quick tempered man, and was, as may well be supposed, angry 
with his undutiful boy. Having his riding whip in his hand, he 
sprang over the fence, and going towards him, he laid on the 
blows with rapidity and effect. When he was tired of whipping, 
he told John to get up and go into the house, and told the other 
boys, except William, to go home. They went pretty readily, 
for they did not like the look of his eye, and they had just seen 
that he had a strong arm. 

* Your boy never gets into any mischief, does he?” said Mr. 
Stephens to Mr. Arnold, as he entered the house with the two boys. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Arnold, “he is a pretty obedient and order- 
ly boy: he might be better, I suppose, but I have no great fault 
to find with him.” He put his hand on William’s head and 
smiled very sweetly, and showed by his countenance how happy 
he was in his belief that he had a good boy. 

“I never knew my boy to behave as he has to-day. I rather 
guess he will get tired of it. He may go with you now, Wil- 
liam, till we get through with our business.” 

John was glad to avail himself of the permission thus given to 
leave his father’s presence, but he was by no means inclined for 
any more play. William was very glad when his father called 
him to go home. He had no disposition to imitate John’s inde- 
pendent way of speaking of his father. 

And John had no disposition to make any more experiments 
of the kind. It was quite a new thing with him. He hada day 
or two before been in company with a boy who spoke in that 
way, and whose father was too inefficient to govern him. John 
thought it was manly, and made the attempts at imitation above 
related. Consider well what you imitate, and what is likely to be 
the result. 








sus Christ. Pausing a little, she said to her teacher, ‘‘ You have 
told me that Jesus will give to those who die and trust in him, & 
golden crown in heaven.” The teacher, with tears rolling down 
her cheek, said, “ It is true, you shall have such a crown, ac- 
cording to the word of Christ.” “Oh!” said the little girl, “shall 
you getacrown?” The teacher, cut to the heart for a moment, 
paused for a reply, and the little darling lifted up her sweeteyes 
with gratitude to the teacher, (mistaking the object of the pause,) 
and said, “ Well, if he does not give you one, [ will take mine 
from my head and put it on yours.” 

Such a response of gratitude from a child just soaring into 
— would surely be enough to pay a large period of toil 
and labor. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Let the business of every one alone, and attend to your own. 
Don’t buy what you don’t want; use every hour to advantage, 
and study even to make leisure hours useful; think twice before 
you spend a shilling, remember you will have another to make 
for it; find recreation in looking after your business, and so 
your business will not be neglected in looking after recreation ; 
buy low, sell fair, and take care of the profits; look over your 
books regularly, and if you find an error, trace it out; should a 
stroke of misfortune come upon you in trade, retrench—work 
harder, but never fly the track, confront difficulties with ua- 
flinching perseverance, and they will disappear at last; though 
you should even fall in the struggle, you will be honored; but 
shrink from the task and you will be despised. 


OUT OF THE WAY. 

James I, of England, went out of his way to hear a noted 
preacher. The clergyman seeing the king enter, left his text to 
declaim against swearing, for which the king was notorious. 
When done, James thanked him for his sermon, but asked him 
what connection swearing had with his text. He answered, 
“Since your majesty came out of your way through curiosity to 
meet me, I could not, in complaisance, do less than go out of 
mine to meet you.” 
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A ROMISH PRIEST OUTWITTED. 
A poor woman in Montreal received a Bible from th oe 
‘| agent in thatcity. A Roman priest, hearing of the ola 
made a visit, intending to deprive her of the precious gift. He 





a 


offered five dollars for the Bible. She declined taking it. He 
then offered her ten, and afterward fifteen dollars; she still de. 
clining, he left her. The next day he returned and offered her 
twenty-five dollars. She accepted the offer, and with the mon- 
ey purchased twenty-five Bibles, which she distributed amon 
her destitute neighbors under such conditions that the priest 
could not obtain them. 











SYMPATHY. 
An American lady who had been very sick at Marseilles, re. 
ceived the attentions of many of the French as well as the Eng. 
lish ladies who were residents of the place. On her recoye 
she was asked by a friend, which of the two expressed the mogt 
sympathy, the French or the English ladies, to which she replied 
—‘ The French ladies bring me flowers all day; but the Eng. 
lish ladies sit up with me all night.” 





DirFicuLtTi1es.— Whatever difficulties you have to encounter, 
be not perplexed, but think only what is right to do in the sight 
of Him whoseeth all things, and bear without repining the result, 


Remarx.—The more we serve God, the better we serve our. 
selves. 











Poetry. 
THE LOST, 


During the administration of the Lord’s Supper, and while the 
pastor was in the midst of a powerful appeal to the unawakeneq 
the Bellman was heard in the street. ‘The minister paused, a 
the description of a youthful fugitive was given in clear tones by 
the crier; and then, seizing the thought, he exclaimed—* a chijq 
is lost! a child is lost! What if some attending angel, witness. 
ing this communion season, and wondering at the rejection of 
the Saviour by the proud heart, should now give audible testj- 
mony of his grief, and beholding some sinner here, making his 
election for 2 hopeless eternity, should startle us with the cry— 
A soul is lost! a soul 1s lost!” 








Why on our holy service steals 
Alarum of the bell ? 
Al child is lost !—that cry reveals 
The agony too well. 
A child is lost !—and with the blow 
A father’s heart is stirred ; 
The mother—who may scan her woe, 
Felt, but unknown to word! 


A child is lost! and ready feet 
To seek and save are out, 
And lane and court and crowded street 
Are searched with call and shout. 
The energy toil is not in vain; 
uccess succeeds alarms— 
The little fugitive again 
Has blest its mother’s arms. 


And, for this wanderer, speechless fears 
Were felt, that mocked control ; 

And for its loss fell heavy tears,— 
What if it were a soul ! 

A soul, for whom no ’larum rings, 
Kind rescuing to call— 

For whose redemption never springs 
Hope, that yet comes to all! 


Oh, smote but now the startled ear 
As smites that warning bell, 
One note of the despairing fear 
That fills the vault of hell— 
To seek, who would not quickly fly ? 
What realms would not be crossed— 
Urged by the lamentable cry, TAPPAN. 
“ A soul, a soul is lost !” [M. E. Puritan. 





THE INFANT BROTHER. 


Where art thou brother? gay and happy child, 

A moment since I heard thy gambols wild 

And shouts of laughter from thy infant heart— 
That o’exgul fount of gladness—freshly start. 

Ha! I have found thee, loved one,—what, asleep! 
Or dost thou feign to mock me? soon to peep 
With mirth and archness sparkling in thine eyes. 
And joy thee in thy sister’s feigned surprise. 

No, this is nature’s slumber, real, profound, 

The calm of innocence is shed around; 

Tread lightly—softly breathe—disturb not now 
The angel dreams that hover round his brow. 

On the fair dimpled hand and arm of snow, 

The head with all it’s shining curls, lies low; 
The veiling lids drop o’er the soft blue eyes, 

And on his damask cheek their dark fringe lies, 
Like a bird’s wing upon a rosy cloud, 

When in high heaven he hynins his matins loud; 
Sweet from his parted lips his cadenced breathing 
Steals like the summer wind ’mid flowers wreathine : 
And gently heaves that pure unsullied breast, 
Which never yet hath cherished thoughts unblest. 
Oh! for a Titian’s gifted hand to trace 

The angel lineaments of that sweet face ; 

The graceful curves of that reclining form 

With infant beauty clad, with vigor warm; 
Would I might fix thine attitude and air 

In lasting colors, exquisitely fair ; 

While thus in perfect and serene repose 

Thy bright head droops as bends with dew the rose ! 
Oh there is something holy in this sleep 

Than that in after years, more calm, more deep ; 
And it is said, to infants’ dreams is given 
Communion with the angel forms of heaven. 
Perchance sweet brother, now thy listening ear 
Drinks the rich music of that heavenly sphere, 
Where never sin can enter, nor distress, 

But all is glory, love, and happiness. 

Where dwells that Being, infinitely wise, 

Who formed thee, boy, this earth and those bright skies; 
And who when stooping from His throne above, 
To this dim earth with purposes of love, 


Did kindly fold young children to his breast ; 
He loved the gentle, helpless and distressed. 
Then slumber, cherished one, secure from harm, 





Beneath a heavenly guardian’s shielding arm, 
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